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they arise. In this respect any one can see
how radically they differ from the Member of
Parliament, whose business is not only to discuss
but to act. The Member of Parliament must
look at the effect of his vote in more lights
than one. Besides the merits of the given
measure, it is his duty to think of the wishes
of those who chose him to represent them;
and if, moreover, the effect of voting against a
measure of which he disapproves would be to
overthrow a whole Ministry of which he strongly
approves, then, unless some very vital principle
indeed were involved, to give such a vote would
be to prefer a small object to a great one, and
would indicate a very queasy monkish sort of
conscience. The journalist is not in the same
position. He is an observer and a critic, and
can afford, and is bound, to speak the truth.
But even in his case, the disagreement, as Burke
said, " will be only enough to indulge freedom,
without violating concord or disturbing arrange-
ment." There is a certain " partiality which
becomes a well-chosen friendship.'7 " Men think-
ing freely will, in particular instances, think
differently. But still as the greater part of